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By Norman Omstein 


G INGRICH, GRAMM and Dole — the three most 
consequential Republicans inside the Beltway, and 
probably outside too. Three impressively strong 
men who, in their own way, have shouldered together to 
spearhead the Republican Revolution. All are huge beneficia- 
ries of the outcome of that revolution, the GOP majority in 
both houses of Congress. All are conservatives. Each has his 
interests and fate inextricably linked with those of the oth- 
ers. 

One for all and all for one? Not exactly. In fact, the more 
apt motto for this trio may be more like “I win if you lose” 
than like the credo of Dumas' musketeers. And the particu- 
lar ambitions of Speaker Newt Gingrich add a delicious twist 
to the other more predictable conflicts. 

The ongoing Bob Dole-PM Gramm tension is the least 
surprising part of the triad. Clashing personal styles and phi- 
losophies, mixed together with their dueling presidential am- 
bitions provide a potent stew for mutual potshots. Gramm 
wants— and needs — to see Dole fail as Senate majority lead- 
er, undercutting Dole’s claim that he, unlike his take-no-pris- 
oners, uncompromising colleague, can make things happen. 
You can bet that Gramm had an extra bounce in his step the 
day the Senate rejected the balanced budget ampnHmwt 
when Dole couldn’t come up with the one vote that would 
enable it to pass. 

But failure doesn’t touch only Bob Dole. It also hits Gin- 
grich and the House Republicans, who want a record of ac- 
complishment to take to the voters in ‘96, more than just 
getting floor roll calls on the Contract With America’s 10 
major items. Gingrich wants Dole to succeed — pnahlino him, 
in the process, to declare victory for his contract. If the road- 
block to moving to actual enactment turns out to be not the 
Democratic president but the Republican Senate, that is no 
formula for House Republicans to win a second term in the 
majority under Gingrich. 

Thus, before too long, Gingrich’s frustration with the Sen- 
ate is likely to spill over, focusing inevitably on criticism of 
Dole as the designated scapegoat During the Bush years, 
outsider Gingrich referred to Dole derisively as the “tax col- 
lector for the welfare state.” He may find more colorful 
phrases to describe his Senate counterpart later this year. 

T hat leaves the most intriguing and ironic mnflirt 
among die three — namely, Gingrich’s larger goals 
and ambitions. The speaker is surely one of the most 
compelling figures to hit American politics in decades. 
Smart, aggressive, risk-taking, pugnacious, the clear archi- 
tect of the GOP victory in the House, he has become the 
personification of the new Republican majority. 

Reporters, editorial writers, fellow lawmakers, all now 
hang on Newt’s every word. His picture has been on the 
covers of the major newsmagazines repeatedly — far more, 
since November, than Bob Dole’s. Before a recent routine 
Gingrich speech at a hotel in downtown Washington, three 
television crews waited for a photo opportunity or a brief 
sound bite; they got what they had come for— and left be- 
fore Bob Dole arrived to follow Newt on the program. 

As speaker, Gingrich is clearly the No. 1 Republican in 
America. What happens, though, if a Republican president 
replaces Bill Clinton in 1996? That president becomes, by 
definition, the No. 1 Republican. The speaker, under those 
circumstances, might not even be No. 2 or 3. There would 
be, after all, a Republican vice president. White House chief 
of staff, secretary of sta te, etc. Moreover, the speaker would 
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become as much follower as leader; he would be put in the 
role, more often than not, of loyal lieutenant to the presi- 
dent— a role that does not easily suit the Gingrich person- 
ality. 

Gingnch sensibly took himself out of 1996 presidential 
politics early, to avoid even more tension and haHrhitin g 
with Dole and Gramm. But he cannot be immune to think- 
ing about his own long-term future. A key part of the first 
day’s memorable actions in the 104th Congress was term 
limits for the speakership— six years. Gingrich, in other 
words, will be out of a leadership job in the year 2000. But 
if a Republican is elected president in 1996, that president 
would likely stand for re-election in 2000; if not, there 
would be a vice president waiting to replace him, standing 
in the way of other putative candidates. 

On the other hand, what if voters reelect Bill Clinton in 
1996? It will likely be a sign that they are satisfied with the 
status quo of divided government, and they wfll return the 



Republicans to power in Congress. In the meantime, Gin- 
grich’s major rivals within the GOP wifi have fallen by the 
presidential wayside. 

Then, we could look forward to the traditional “six-year 
itch” mid-term election in 1998— invariably a disaster for 
the president’s party, with big losses in the House. That 
would leave Gingnch with a swollen GOP majority to work 
its will in 1999 and set the table for 2000— when a foot- 
loose, term-limited speaker could set his sights on the next 
step up the political ladder as the obvious GOP candidate. 

I would not for a minute suggest that Gingrich is so Ma- 
chiavellian that he has anticipated this scenario, or that he 
would do anything but work hard to elect a GOP president 
in 1996 to go along with his GOP Congress. But any way 
one looks at it, his goals for the 104th Congress, and his 
long-term goals, simply don’t mesh well with those of his 
alleged comrades-in-arms. 

In politics, as in other conflicts, the disputes are sup- 
posed to be with your adversaries, not your allies. But the 
GOP is discovering, as the majority Democrats did over 
and over, that oftentimes the firing squads take a circular 
form. 



Bill’s Best Friend: A GOP Congress 


By Jeffrey A. Frank 

P RESIDENT CLINTON will never admit it, or not 
before he writes his memoirs, but it is easy to imagine 
that last November’s election made him the happjpgt 
of politicians. Certainly he was shocked at the size of the 
Democratic Party’s defeat; his subsequent press cnnfer pnrp 
conveyed sadness and hurt After all, as many were eager to 
observe, the repudiation of so many Democats from so many 
regions could be interpreted as a repudiation of the president 
himself. 

Perhaps so, but after the shock receded, the president still 
had his job and quite a few people who had done nothing so 
much as mortify him were gone. They were outta here — 
and residing at K Street-ish law firms (former speaker Tom 
Foley) or seeking the help of K Street-ish Iawjirms (former 
Ways and Means chairman Dan RostenkowskiX 
In many ways, then, the president suddenly found himself 
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making his way without a number of men and women who, 
to put it as gently as possible, were singular embarrass- 
ments. Consider the two names mentioned above. Cer tainly 
Tom Foley was, and is, a man of probity and decency. But he 
was also in danger of becoming a symbol, someone who rep- 
resented the worst of the political class to much of America; 
his visage suggested privilege, perpetual incumbency and 
isolation from his district. Not only had Foley been in Wash- 
ington for 30 years, and not only had he held the second 
most powerful elected office in the land for five and a half of 
them, but no one could remember much of anything he’d 
done. More than that, his Republican opponent had man- 
aged, with some accuracy, to make the devastating charge 
that Foley was suing his term-limiting constituents to keep 
his job. (Furthermore, Foley was telling Clinton to keep out 
of his state, for fear of embarrassing him.) 

As for Rostenkowski, it is not sporting to kick someone 
when he is so far down— tempting, but not sporting. Yet for 
Bill Clinton, surely, it must be sheer joy not to have this 
much-indicted Democratic veteran in a key position in Con- 
gress, failing once more to help pass a health care bill and re- 
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minding voters that the Democratic Party’s legacy is not 
all Social Security and TVA and the GI Bill. 

It is as if the Democrats, after so many unbroken 
years in power, had become a large, somewhat dysfunc- 
tional family and that some of its more preposterous mem- 
bers conveniently embarked on all-too-welcome vacations. 
For Bill Clinton, the party’ s paterfamilias, the feeling must 
be akin to what many Republicans felt when they “lost” the 
Senate seat Oliver North was trying to take in Virginia. 

C linton may be even more pleased that Congress seems 
prepared to pass legislation that never quite made it 
( through the labyrinth of Democratic debate, such as 
the “line-item veto.” The law was a lost cause during the 
Reagan years, much as rolling back the capital gains tax be- 
came George Bush’s lost cause. For Clinton, there is now 
the chance to put his imprimatur on any number of former 
lost causes, from the repeal of unfunded mandates to reck- 
less tax-cutting to welfare reform. 

Not the least flower in Clinton’s garden of political de- 
lights is the way the new alignment may recast the 1996 
presidential contest. Gleeful Democratic strategists have al- 
ready pointed out that cutting school lunch programs, or a 
beloved public television show, or Medicare, is not exactly 
the sort of lawmaking that gets people to stand and cheer. 
(Though, it could be argued, people rarely have the urge to 
stand and cheer politicians for passing laws, any more than 
they cheer a mop for washing the floor.) 

It is Clinton’s special luck that the onetime GOP minority 
has transformed itself into such an excitable majority — what 
presidential historian Stephen E. Ambrose calls a “Republi- 
can Party bent on self-destruction.” It is not exactly Harry 
Truman in 1948, at war with the “do-nothing Congress,” but 
it could mean a lively battle with a do-too-much Congress. 
This fight will be all the easier for someone like Clinton, 
whose rather dispirited brand of liberalism (as opposed to his 
perceived personal shortcomings) is not likely to energize 
the opposition as, say, Franklin D. Roosevelt’s did. Historian 
Alan Brinkley, in “The End of Reform,” has argued that the 
New Deal’s boldest period ended prematurely because its 
liberalism was, surprisingly, fragile. Perhaps the opposite is 
true of Cfintonism — with all its feints and hesitancies, it may 
someday be viewed as muscular and enduring 
For the president, then, there is an immense opportunity 
to — sorry, but the phrase is inescapable — define himself. As 
historian James McGregor Bums puts it, “Clinton needed 
this. He is facing an ideological foe and ideology is important 
because it gives coherence to program and policy.” Ambrose 
compares Clinton’s situation to Richard Nixon’s in 1972, 
when Nixon “could not have scripted a better scenario for 
himself than the McGovern nomination.” Clinton, he says, 
could not have written a better script for hims elf than this 
new Congress. 

Political definition, of course, was considerably harder 
when the picture kept being blurred by ambitious Democrats 
who chaired committees and questioned appointments and 
threatened to run in primaries if the president didn’t shape 
up. They can still, like Dick Gephardt, run for president (be 
still our hearts!), but Midwestern congressmen in the minor- 
ity do not seem to have quite the same heft. 

No doubt, when 1996 rolls around (it has already rolled, 
perhaps?), the president will be out there begging voters to 
vote Democratic and give Social Security and hungry kids 
and health care and workers and teachers and everyone (in- 
cluding himself) a ballot for hope. One can hear him now, as 
if he has become Bre’r Bill, pleading with the American vot- 
er not to throw him back into the Republican briar patch. 
Please, not that, not the briar patch! No wonder, Clinton and 
Newt Gingrich seem to understand one another so well 



